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ANALYSIS OF OPERATION OF THE WAGE CEILING ORDER FOR 
' HARVESTING CANNERY TOMATOES, CALIFORNIA, 1943 


William H. Metzler 
Social Science Analyst 


SUMMARY 
4 The wage ceiling on tomato picking did not receive a severe test. Labor 
suppliés were so plentiful that most growers had no difficulty in obtaining 
ge died ip -aes Pra rates below the ceiling. In areas in which labor strin- 
gencies did occur, the ceiling program did not operate so smoqthly as had been 
Moped. This wee at least’ partially due. to lack :of.experience of local author- 
ities in handling ‘such regulations. - par 
Ohavencegen corneetca on the wage ceiling ‘may -be summarized as follows: 
(ly sili stabilized picking’ rates for: the 1943 season at. or below the 17- 
owt ceiling level. Wage rates: probably would have been,higher and more vari- 
“able from farm to farm and district to district if there had been no ceiling. 
(2) Ceiling wage rates vere still. sufficiently high. to. attract teres 
earene eres Losses of tomatoes’ due: to: labor’ shortages were negligible. 
(3) “lorkers respected the ceiling and did not put pressure .on growers 
to increase their rate of payment’. 
(4) ° Growers respected the ceiling, except under conditions of particular 
vghanee® and tried other means than wage-rate raising’in order to get their 


picking doné. Labor pirating was rare. 


a> 


“(5) The out put per worker increased noticeably over last year, ‘Workers 
tereyed at their work instead of running: about seeking jobs that payed higher 
pates. 

However, the success: of the 1943 season was not due entirely to the wage 


ceiling order. Credit must be shared with the Mexican importation program, the 


wet 


hee 


farm-placement activities of the Extension Service, and the Uiidep ected Se Lax 
of farm workers into the tomato-growing area. In fact, most growers were in- 
clined to give the major credit 8 the improved farm labor supply. 

Several shortcomings appeared in the operation of the ceiling; 

(1) A single ceiling rate tended to be less flexible than was needed, 
This worked to the advantage of the heavy producer and to the disadvantage of 
the marginal grower. A sliding scale based on total yield per acre or on yield 
per acre per picking would have been more equitable and consequently less diffi- 
cult to enforce. 

(2) The tomato harvest usually involves four pickings, the last paying a 
higher rate than the others. Local administration in most:counties was not 
flexible enough to meet this situation. The ee on might be-met by having 
season contracts providing for; payment of a bonus for staying through the entire 
harvest. This would avoid.trouble in getting the final picking done at ceiling 
rates but might.lead to other abuses»: :Another possibility is that the ceiling 
might be withdrawn altogether on some date-in.the latter part of the season 
thus permitting growers to. pay the rates necessary to get the final picking done. 

eet, The ceiling was inflexible at. times Of stress or crisis) soeetere. 
with changes in the weather. Such situations couldn't all be-met by season con- 
tracts nor by granting individual adjustments. Possibly local committees should 
be grented power, to give a blanket reise in ceiling, levels in such circumstances. 

(4) Inflexibility of the ceiling was -partially due to unwillingness of 
grower member s of the County Adjustment Come neces permit: other growers to 
pay more than they themselves paid. ‘shen public officials made the. adjustments 
they were much more likely to make decisions designed to put all growers on an 
equal competitive level. Probably disapproved requests should be- subject to 


check by State officials as well as.those that have been granted..’ - 


(5) County War Boards and County Adjustment Committees have not always 
had field men in the county, consequently they have sometimes been poorly in- 
formed as to what was actually going on. A field man to keep in touch with all 
growers and their labor problems is a necessary requirement for good enforce- 
ment . 

(6) Growers have sometimes complained in regard to the delays in obtain- 
ing adjustments. If the field men could make tentative adjustments in the 
field, subject to approval by county and State authorities, these delays could 
be obviated. 

(7) There has been some lack of coordination between the agencies deal- 
ing with farm labor. If the field man having charge of wage-ceiling programs 
worked out of the County Farm Labor Offices or in-closeé connection with them 
this lack of coordination would be overcome. 

(8) Responsibility for decisions meade on applications for adjustments 


t 


is not well-focused. ‘ar Board and AAA officials disclaim responsibility on 
; 
the ground that "It was the growers themselves that made the ‘decision." 
Growers themselves often have no keen sense of public responsibility in making 
such decisions. 
(9) Procedures in applying for the privilege of paying adjusted rates 
were too formaliz ed to be easily available to growers who had difficulty in 


gely be overcome by 


using the English language. This disadvantage can larg 
having field men circulate among the growers and become aware of their needs. 
(10) Formalism and lack of flexibility have given rise to violations. 
Ohaus of hardship and suspected violation should be handled through personal 
visits and the use of pressure rather than. by "crack-down" methods. Viola- 


tions usvally occur when the grower is. unfamiliar with.the new regulations, 


Or is seriously injured by theme 


~ © 
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(11) Some confusion arose as to just when a worker became a labor con- 
tractor. and the. fee to which he was entitled. This issue needs to be clarified. 
(12) The ceiling order was extended to cover some counties in which 
growers produced primarily for the fresh market and sent their second-grade 
tomatoes to the cannery. The ceiling order did not oxrate to advantage in 

those counties. 

As most of the problems associated with the enforcemamt of the ceiling 
arose because of actions and policies of the local adjustment committees, it 
seems desirable that: h 

(1) Personnel of the local committees be selected as carefully as pos- 
sible and that a special attempt be made to see that growers whose major in- 
terest appears to be to hold wages down do not dominate such committees, 

(2) Committees showing any bias as to areas in the county, as to early 
or late growers, large or small growers, or efficient.and inefficient growers, 
etc. should not be permitted to pass on requests for adjustment, 

(3) Paid adjusters should handle all adjustments whenever possible and 
the committees should act only in an advisory capacity, 

(4) Local committees that continue to make adjustments should be charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that all of the particular crop with which 
they are concerned is harvested. This might overcome some of their reluctance 
in making needed adjustments. 

(5) Some analysis should be made of all adjustments that have been granted 


_or denied so that a more systematic program can be formulated in regard to them. 


INTRODUCTION 
From the standpoint of the growers the ceiling on asparagus wages had been 
a Signal success. ‘iage rates which had originally moved so high that some pro- 


ducers could not afford to harvest their crops were rolled back to a level which 
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permitted most operators to continue their harvest without financial loss. 
Labor pirating by growers and bidding up of..wage rates by workers was stopped, 
and the 1943 harvest season which had begun with numerous. wage disputes ended 
quietly. Tomato, growers who operated in the asparagus areca watened the aspar- 
agus wage ceiling closely and even before the asparagus soason was over put 
in a request for a ceiling on wage rates in the tomato industry. 

Skeptics pointed out the, following differences between the two industrics: 
(1). There were only a fow hundred asparagus growors and many of these were 
well-educated and had been active participants in commodity control programs. 
On the other hand, there would be from 5,000 to 7,000 tomato: growers,.many of 
them smal] operators of forcign extraction. Some would be cngaged in the pro- 
duction of tomatoes only this onc year in the hope of “making a killing". at 
the new Government prices. (2) Experts in the asparagus industry had surveyed 
all asparagus beds for yoars and could Jeanne Aeaothes whether any bed should 
be allowed to pay an adjusted rate or ie” ie Bf Aiblencit a existed in case of 
tomato growers, consoquently oxtenhsive field bain hase vOut hens to be 
made to determine whethor adjusted rates should Be prantéd. (3) apenas 
growers usually had regular orcws Diced Tons See ee na weneige 
paid in full until the end of the season. Honco a Mek eget ag hea a ee 
rates through an industry éommittee had a good chance to succecd. cael tomato 
growers, on the other hand, ‘paid their workers in ash every night. nder such 
a method workers simply quit whon they did ror make enough oe They would 
not wait for a county edmmittce to deliberate as to whether the rate Sontinua be 
higher. *(4) Asparagus cutting wias abdut the only active harvest operation 
in the spring whercas grapes, walnuts, almonds, enn ese prunes, hops, and 
other crops were all harvested in the fall at the samo time as tomatocs. The 
asperagus grower was -not afraid of competition from other crops but if the 


tomato growers operated under a ceiling they might be placed in an unfavorable 


competitive position. 

In addition to these specific Sections there was the more general one , 
that the growers wanted to handle their ovm bieiese without interference from 
the Federal Government. It was alleged that the "Government" was getting its 
hands into too many affairs already and was not always handling them in the 
most efficient way. 

Zealous efforts by officials of Ets Central California Canning Tomato 
Growers Association and several open meetings of tomato growers finally won 
the growers over. These officials now view the 1943 season with considerable 
satisfaction. Losses of tomatoes were negligible and labor troubles were few. 
Association officials are now planning Huthods of provedens for 1944 that may 


smooth out’ some of the deficiencies found in the 1943 programe 


THE TOMATO INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA . 
It has. been impossible to organize tomato production in California to the 

same extent that the production of tree. and. vine. crops has, been organized. A 
few growers raise tomatoes. year after. year, but many of the potential producers 
. Shape their plans each year according to the apparent Opportunity to make a 
profit. Barly each year tomato cannery representatives solicit among farmers 

to get them to produce tomatoes for the canneries. A few grow ers refuse to 
sign cannery. contracts but set out their tomatoes in the hope that the demand 
for them will incroase at.the time the cannery season Opens., Acreage fluctuates 
. widely with anticipated prices and market conditions. Total acreage in the 
State in 1933 was 50,4703 in. 1937, 83,030; in 1938, 46,480; in 1942, 124,678; 
-.,,in 1943, 112,677 BCTES » 04 
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inevfecn thet production of tomatoes, is. shifted from farm to farm also 


ay Figures from California Cooperative Crop Reporting Service. 
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makes for instability. So-called virgin acreages in the Sacramento or San 
Joaquin Valleys are ne ta i produce 2O tons to the acre the first year; 
the second season the yield an probably be only 15 or 16 tons; the third 
year the yield will probably be under 10 tons with the likelihood that dis- 
eases and insects that feed on tomatoes or tomato plants may be prevalent. 
Consequently, many of the tomato growers are "migratory." They spend the 
winter months checking around over bare-land acreages in an effort to find 
which are most likely to bear a good crop of tomatoes. This may mean the 
renting of helt & dozen different acreages over an area of 50 or 100 square 
miles, eee le on the local situation and the optimism Ol thé grower. ol) 
these growers Can ObUain @ Virgin acreage they will, rent it for 4 years, but 
at the end of this time they will have no more use for it. Land that has been 
SR AVMs ay maton cc aee| Por saered years is especially desirable. 

The “migratory” tomato grower is regarded as a soil miner, As he is a 
tenant, usually he © not interested in restoring to the soil those elements 
which are depleted by tomato production. The acreage of land that will pro- 
duce tomatoes without fertilization is constantly becoming less, and it is 
said by some that migratory tomato growing may soon be a thing of the past, 
A grower with sufficient land to be able to produce his tomatoes on his own 


farm usually has worked out a rotation system involving 


1 


ifalfa, sugar beets, 
tomatoes, and other field and vegetable crops. 

The tenantb-operator may ‘rent land for tomatoes on elther a cash or 
share-rent basis. Cash rent varies from 410 to $50 per acre per year, depend 
ing on the probable tonnage of tomatoes. Share rent is most commonly 25 per- 


cent but may vary, especially-if-the-lendlord supplies more than the bare land.2/ 
) ‘ & 
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2H Adems, Re Le And *Smith, Wms He Jr © Farm Tenancy in California end 


Methods of Leasing. Univ, of California, Agr. Expt + Sta. Bul. 655," Oct. 
LCT: 
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Tenant-operators frequently have farms of their sith but have raised tomatoes 
on them for so long that the soil is no longer Dreateet vere land that will 
produce this crop must be rented. | 

Rrbortetoeteretedonet studies made by the Cin erst ty of California staff 
indicate that 73.8 percent of the canning-tomato operators were tenants and 
that they operated 7241 “aes of the aerate a/ The average tomato acreage 
handled by an owner-operator was 32 acres and that handled by a tenant c7 acres. 
These averages, however, do not give 4 clear apices of the type of er baes 
operated by tomato growers. A study of 971 growers of canning tomatoes ,made 
by the Special Tomato Prorate Committee in 1936, aenen a range in acreages 
operated from 1 to 400. One-fourth of the growers had 5 acres eee whe reas 
a considerable number of farms of over 100 acres were operated. 4/ 

No data are available ag to the nationality of tomato growers but it is 
known that a high proportion are of foreign li Aa did ea eee Alameda 
Counties have eee Aaa high Oeocneeien of growers of Italian and Portuguese 
apsccn Some of these have been Le i Bel tb Gate pode ner truck crops for 
years. They still tend to manage their own Bereta: ait ho ae much regard to co- 
operative seer ae one Government REN Ad Sates oa controls. 

Until their eaten in the spring of 1942 the Japanese were eae 
producers of tomatoes. Carl Schiller, BAPE be Aarin the California crop Re- 
porting staff, estimated that in 1940, 50 percent of all the tomatoes ingore 


State were produced by Japanese. 5/ Both growers and speculators took over 


i Enterprise-efficiency studies in tomatoes, Univ. of California, 1936-39, 
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4/ Schneider, John B. California Tomato. Industry. 1940. (Unpublished 
thesis. Copy on file Univ. of California Library. | 


bf Fisher, Lloyd H., and Nielsen, Ralph Le The Japanese in California 
Agriculture. U. S.» Bur. of Agr. Econ. . Mar. 1942, ji : 3 iy 
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these acreages, some ‘under the féeling that tomatocs wore an important war crop, 
and consequently that the Porat would. sec pone all tomatoes were harvested, 


and that prices would. pe hgh axaugh i encourage further production. This 
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optimism was unwarranted, in 1940, for a Ercary oe aS) of tomatoes was not har- 


Ce. . 


vested’ ha some speculators age considerable sums of moncy« Producers of 
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i in 1943 tneluded ' many now growers, among them another group .of pro- 


moters «tho felt that tomatoes would be highly profitable at the. price ceilings 
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established by the: Government . 
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Host “of the conde ycone oes in california are grow in the eae stal and 
a wor .: ey 3 , 
interior valleys of central eee San Joaquin County has the .largest 


Pench 
Fé: xi 


screage-=80, SLO ir 19a end an estimated 24,000 in 1943, Yolo.s, gheretonta; 


Alamoas@end Santa ClapdeBesh have over 9,000 acres (fig, [Meee 1). Southern 
California also has some 12,000 acres in tomatoes but tomato growers .in that 
section of, the State are'more inc‘lined: to produce for the fresh market. 


a 2 eetZ 


Average yield.of canning Sia ee California was 6.4 tons in..1942, 


but was SAR ta at ease al in the leading tonato-growing es San Joaquin 


‘ ‘4 ‘ 


County had'7.5 tons, Sacramento 838, bons.,..and. Yolo: County: si coming st shing ‘A good 
many mihginal producer rs Operate yaa: this: ‘industry: ghicfly P sayeptany of the number 
of amateurs and speculators engaged: din ites: svesenst 

In PIA ae California, ‘tomatoes: arg produced: largely for ‘the ‘fresh 
ane t but if' fresh market. prices, are unattractive: the tomatoes’ can. be dirtcted 
srEneV BEARS NEN Imperial and. Riverside- Countics: producd:. tomatoes that: aro’ 
fharketed in the winter. and carly spring, They sell at:priees that’ make them’ 


we 


noncompetitive with, cannery: tomatoes. Summer tomatoes. aré produced ‘further 


north and a fow of these toward tho latter part.of, the season. are sent-to can- 


neries. Fall market tomatoes can bo sont to oither outlet. The 1942 acreage 


6/ Figures from reports of County Agricultural Commissioners, 
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Table l.- Number of farms growing tomatoes, acres in tomatoes, and 
acreage per farm in tomatoes in 1939, with 1943 estimate of acreage ah 


: : ; Acres per : Bstimated acre- 
* County inde : pha farm ; age for 1943 

Noe wii FACTOSS 2 Acres : Acres 

Alameda $ 504 : UES earn AST Sf 14,553 
Butte : 36 : BDF 1.4 : 304 
Colusa : AN eae eR ee LieOure Tie Mak oRO 
Contra Costa : 181 : $7046" 3 16.8 : 4,316 
Merced : 123 : 1 5028), p32 8.4 lgiS7 
Monterey : 63 : Om ot 4/9 ee: 1,334 
Napa : 33 : 544 3 16.5 1,603 
Placer . ; | omens 14° 3 Leek 253 
' Sacramento : 173 : 4,805 3 27128 3 Loge 
San Benito : 66 : LS) ies ceed : 4,682 
Santa Clara : 270 >, 4,418 3 16.4 : 9,332 
San Mateo : Las 260 0 ais 101 
Santa Cruz 97 oy 693. at Tele : 427 
$an Joaquin: ARON er) L2G. 23.3 24,288 
Solanga : 39 : 11 BO one Deo 1,497 
Sonoma 2 34 : L007 €s BieQ : 535 
Stanislaus : 92 : 090i 8 LO : 2,093 
Sutter Ste Rae hee tee LECH as 10.2 : 483 
Yolo : 99 : Oy ,440 &: 34.7 : 16,58e 
ereC eae? Cae) an Py gh O° it £46 : 174 
State pf Calif.* 4,138 te SORTA. a 14.4 We 67 


-1/ Data for 1939 from U. S. Census, Estimates for 1045 from Califor- 
nia Cooperative Crop Reporting Service. 


of early spring market tomatoes was 6 ,9003 summer 9 ,4003 and fall 13,850. ye 
California and Indiana lead in the production of canning tomatoes, each 
produc ing approximately 15 percent of the national supply. New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, and Maryland are other heavy producing States. William Kling has 
recently compiled figures as to trends in canning-tomato production, yields, 


and prices (tables 2 and 3). 8/ These data show that during the last two 


A California Cooperative Crop Reporting Service. Vegetable Crops in 
California. April 1943. | | als 


8/ Kling,.‘im. Tomato Trends by Areas- Bur. Agr. Eton. Feb. 1942. 


124 123 122 121 120 19 18 117 6 5 4 


42 . ; 42 
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COUNTIES AND 4 


ESTIMATED ACREAGES 
COVERED BY 
Pi THE 1943 TOMATO =| 
WAGE CEILING ORDER, 
: CALIFORNIA : 
| i 
(Final 1943 acreage figures appear in faute le) 


123 122, 121 120 19 (1 17 116 ns 
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Table 2.- Canning tomatoes: Production, price, and 
7 og a ig oie Baa) 1930-43 Bre 


Pa he. 4 . yTane _per Price per ton 
Year prod cL) ,& Sacre in “fo growers in 
: United States : Gaiifera | ° | Slleomde 2/ California 1/ 
aes : Pn : 
eon = oe ae one Sen Bone es Dols. 
1930 G aiyrs7,s00 7) Uses eg bs Clbe tay ey ‘15.10 
1931 °: O76, 400 4) 8 SBT MOO 3 wine | 6B T2280 
1932 “$1,199,500 aes 7449 800" 3° wr GR ge” ETO 675 
1933 3 1,0814200 :164,500 } ba : 112.00 
Bars 7k EPO T00 eee e00 Oe es “T1260 
1935 <7 1,700,200 He. $813,800 f° Paub 2. Sue. oO © 
go3 P EpSOTE ROO E> BASE BO. DeO ta) Be 13 600 _ 
“937 3 1,926,300. - $448,200 4 eae eT PO 
‘038 > 1,742,600 283,500 6,1 ; {12.30 
BOSE eo ga enous Ese 200° ~ "6x6 eo t2 360 
ss s a) ae a Tex a 8 a eee 5 al 
1940 3. 2,275;800 ..3. :879,400° ; "B31 p22 i12séo 
1942 : S;1657000 * Fr96,0007 § 6.4 | is * 418.50 
1943 : 3/2,6453600 3/799,200 +: a 3)25.50  % 
a to oa ie pe as .e .- a os ant Tate tt vs ay ‘ wis - bbs tah RS { ay = riz oe ea ie 3 aie 
: 3 a rg eae eae Tn oe 
V King. Nine Tomato Trend s thy Areas. Us ape Aas eg Pee: 


Pa} : ng 


j 
af california Coopdrative ‘ordp Reporting Service. ‘ Vegetable’ pee in 
California. oh at 
te re 


|  & 
3/ PreLininary < data Aron California cooperative Crop Reporting Services 

Oe ¥ Sees . 

decades averages vielen per. acre and total | production have iricfeased more 


rapidly in the North Central States. Price , per ton from the period 1918- 20 
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to that ca 1957- 40 deorcased an | average of 39 percent fn the » country at 
large butt: only “26 percent in CaLifornia (tavhe. 3). 43 
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In common parlance tomatoes are davided inte Eo types according to their 

shape. These are “rounds” and. ee. pifferenbes. between the’ two: are ee 
mental. : The round Biatere fa large, Plattenca at. ‘top and bottom, and are 

used for canned ‘tomatoes, juices and sauce. 9 Ppatr-shaped tomatoes’ are small, 


elongated, less soft and watery, ane ar® ‘used for’ tomato paste. The most 
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A ‘Schneider, Je Be The: california Toiiato, Industry. Univ. of Califor- 
nia. Ph.D, thesis.) 1940.” ‘ ‘iar , mm 
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popular variety of round tomato is the Barly Santa Clara. Both vines and fruit 


: ' ‘ : ‘f MS Se ; 
are large, but the tomato is thin-skinned, soft, and watery, and must be picked 
within a few days after it ripens or it will spoil, workers prefer to pick this 


Pearson, which is smaller than the Santa Clara, but is comparatively firm, and 


with a totgh skin. It can be used as a shipping as well*‘as a canning tomato, 
' tt bai es rae 3 


and will not spoil if left on the vine-for from 10 days to 2 weeks after 


ripening» 


” 


The pear-shaped tomatoes were introduced from Italy in 1926 fl aoe in- 
creased greatly in ee Eee Riehouch Mase aroma they are produced in 
large clusters and- the vines keep-on béaring’ until they are pulled out at the 
end of the season. They resist spoilage for weeks after’ ripening and are more 
resistant’ to crack, mold;-and moisture than other tomatoes. Consequently they 
do not have to be picked as frequently as other varieties. At the last pick- 


ing the vines are cut, the tomatoes shaken from them and picked up from the 


ground. 


Harvest Operations | 


ooo 


Tomatoes ordinarily are ready for thé first picking by early or mid 
September (table 4), This picking is usually light and»usually produces:2 to 
3 tons to the acre... Ordinarily the field is picked over again ‘at: intervals 
of a week to 10 days, depending on how fast.the tomatoes are ripening.. The 
usual practice is.to pick over a field four times, but circumstances may vary 
this number. . When:a-crop,is light and:the tomatoes all tend to ripen at one 
-time the grower may try t¢ harvest .all the tomatoes in one or: two pickings. 
Some fields with a heavy.crop may be picked over’as many as. seven times. In 
the normal..situation of four pickings, the second and third are.usually fairly 
heavy whereas the last one is a clean-up job involving a good deal of sorting. 


The good cannery tomatoes must be selected out; the green, the sunburned,those 


ihe 


Table. es Year-round cycle of operations in the production of cannery 
tomatoes, California, with man<hours OL jabor required pect oa Che 


cree ra Se eee ear Oe Se eine 
Month j | Operation * Man-hours 
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January : Plant tomato seeds in hotbed. $ a 
.February ; Transplant to cold frame. : 3 
March ) : Prepare field, plow, and disk. Water: : 9 
) : plants in cold frame. : 
April) : 
May ; Transplant to field. Irrigate. ee tf 
June : Replant misses, irrigate, cultivate, hoe, : 10 
or cut weedSe ; 
July : Irrigate, cultivate, hoe,or cut weedsSe DuSte : at 
August : Recruit pickers. Dust. ; ) 
September ) ; Make 4 pickings of tomatoes, load and haul : 58 
; to. cannerye ee ee 
October ) : : 
November) : Plow and disk for next seasone Turn under : a 
a is :.vines, or pull and burn. 
December) : : 
oR Se er 
Total man-hours oa 104 
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that have started to mold, or to rot, and other types of defective fruit are 
left on the vines. Careless workers can do a great deal of injury to a grower 
if too many defective tomatoes are placed in the boxes, thus reducing the 
grade or causing rejection of the entire load of tomatoes» 

The pickers ordinarily gather the tomatoes in 16-quart pails which when 
filled are carried to cannery boxes placed along truck rows. . These boxes are 
hauled roe cannery before the close of each day. The grower usually has 
other workers to load the boxes on the truck but occasionally asks members of 


the picking crew to load the boxes they have picked. 


-lo- 


The number of boxes that can be picked in a day varies. Thirty boxes 
a day for the first picking make a good averago, as do 50 to 60 boxes on the 
seabed and Cate aah and 20 to 60 on the last. Professional Filipino 
pickers do better than this. They.can make 80, 90, or 100 boxes a day when 
the ateaeanne is bot. Because of their speed they are in great demand and 
usual ly sven only the oer productive fields. : 

predict on per Sere varies almost as much with field conditions as with 
yield. Some growers are inexperienced aed control and others cut up their 
fields with irrigation ditehes biliek make mpigks ing.ifficalt. A few growers 
have found that an irriga ation ditch Weeqeen, Terry i ae row will supply all the 


moisture ;that.,is nocded. This aia also provides a flat eo between al- 


’ 


ternate rows so. .that. sthe-workers can pick to eee advantage. cane are 


constantly beling turned Sway from such fields ane ies shatoee seo those in which 
they will. have to’ hunt among -the te ina ail aengiss 

-Pioking . of tomatoes usually ‘continucs until the retahenath stopped by 
frost. which commonly é6ccuts during the eave eae hhinlne During the 19438 
season ‘the, first frost oceurred’ ‘onthe 31s 6 of Ootober but vas not eae enouee 
to freeze -all the tomatoes. ~ A fow grow ers oresey yi fe Ivage the rest of ee 


tomatoes, but, tho’ season was OVGYre 


SEARLS ane ae Gonpoting with pope toes for, Labor Te 
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Tomato frowers had a difficult season in 2 942... Their neighbors producing 
wine or ab ey TE aN aah ee hops, i Ph and soveral other 
crops spas such a distinct price advantage over them thet they did not. dare 
enter into wage sig nadie comes mo labor. They had to take:>the workers hot the 
Bete Shy Sey een crops could not usce Speen as to how many ree were 
lost on account of Labor shortage vary from Les ,000 mae anno 000 tons. The 


estimate made by the Od) Av ornia Crop Reporting Service -was 150,000 tons, or 


716 


14 percent of the crop. 10/ 

Competition was not from agriculture alone. It was reported that re- 
cruiters from iron foundries and shipyards went into the tomato fields during 
the 1942 picking season and offered the pickers 90 cents an hour to work for 
them. The drain of workers into defense industries in the San Francisco Bay 
Area is indicated by the following figures on total industrial employment in 


that area in September of each year: 


September 1940 85,300 
September 1941 124,000 
September 1942 244,800 
September 1943 293,200 11/ 


Crops which compete mos t heavily with tomatoes for labor are wine ard 
table grapes. These crops hae ready for picking at the same time as the toma- 
toes and the season ae ee a few weeks sooner (fig» 2, table 5). But 
growers of grapes ailett es ore is no real competition between grapes and 
tomatoes as cies ties stoop Cerne and grapes are not. aka They point 
out that even if the aA feuigein erapes were much lower than for tomatoes 
their workers still would not pick tomatoes. A large element of truth is con- 
tained in this statement so far as Cerone farm laborers are concerned. If 
they have followed stoop labor crops they will pick tomatoes; if they regard 
such work as beneath them or are unwilling to bend their backs too much, they 
will generally refuse to take a job picking tomatoes even though the wage rates 


are high. On the other hand, a man who has habitually picked tomatoes will also 
ee meen 


| 10/ California Crop Reporting Service. Estimated Crop Losses Due to 
Labor Shortages During 1942. Release of March 20, 1943. 


1i/ Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement. California Labor 
Statistics Bulletin. aye <eceeraerapsnabercepnceen a Serene 


12/ “Stoop labor" jobs, that is those which must be performed in 4 
stooping, squatting, or kneeling position, are customarily performed only by. 
those workers who stand at the bottom of the social and economic scale. 
Wartime: necessities have altered this only to a slight extent. 
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pick grape es if thar. work will pay him more aay So the competition is one= 


t ” * 1 ' ‘ x as 
4 . ” < Eire et 


sided with_ at the disadvantages on the ete of the tomato grower 


Competition WAS less keen in 1943 ches by had been in 1942, The pear, 
prune, and peach crops wore Somewht ats carky-an d-were almost entirely. finished 


i 
1 


before the tomatoes were re aay” to hh EDs ph ech lbs Lt io figs, 


sugar bects, alfalfa ; a potatoes: offered, minor competition. As tho» Scason 


was closing the pickers began Ha Be work in cotton, celery, olives, and 


citrus fruits. Moverien't away from a eg before ‘the season is over is a common 


fd cad . + i 3 at 
, 


practice aye migratory. sgasqnal workerse. thoy, will pick out the best fields, 


Ke: 


and possibly assist - ‘in lothér: fields Pere the po gore is arte good. They: 


» : tee et ae 4 id 
cas ae j : ; 


ror ide al ophers ana for ana “who are lies s ‘ambitious, 


; 


reve ores 


leave the eloah-ug) ‘work 


*. 
‘r oe wee §e ee ae ae ee Cee Fe ; 
ao) 3 ray 


while they go into an grea. in which 4 new BAO is coe One ay getting there 


: Ss ie 


i £ ft : : 
early they pet the: “pick oe the ‘tiglge. whigh chy ‘Bolievd will ricsin mubh more’. 
money in their poe! cots: thtin” if ERE “At unt ‘the crop - elem” a storbs. 
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Harvest Viorker's' bad Tage Rectio ge weak OR 


Some provers te Wie care of ‘the, harvest “labor, Situation A hiring a Labor 
contractor to. heridlit’s all labor operations at a stipuletoa pricey Ths saves. 
‘much fuss and confusion. over nA AE ee DOG he and supervision. Donmenly, ‘no 


< : 


* b4 t 


t ; 


ever, the grower hires enough workers to ‘harve st his tomatoes. rho¥e workers 
= « ace 


may bey in: @ crow or moly come as individuels, Om) 3n pa del Ag Sy If the 6: grower has 
‘i € ‘ . 


ar se 


s 
} 
+S 


rs. 


pave ae for a crew or for Panty ‘groupe he ngs. na" 30a nto eo ie dbteining workers 
“of these: types. A third method of getting workers: ‘is te to iho skiaron 


. ne 
Hpac Make 


“section of a Wek apes city, recruit the number of workers, needed ‘and ha ul them 
to and from the field. - 19/ Payment must. be mado. in ont at the: ie of each 


AA A rn 
3 ‘ -! . 
J a 


a 

13/ Most California cities have “skidrow" areas made up. largoly of bars, 
pool halls, ‘gambling houses, cheap restcurarts, ‘and rooming houses.: Casual 
white, Filipino, Mexican, -end colored warlkers ‘san be obtained there; either by 
personal solicits tion end persuasion, or, through public or private ‘employment 


APENCLESs ae i 
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day and each day it may be necessary to recruit an entirely new crew. A fourth 
method is to rely-on volunteer worcers to come out on holidays, week ends, 
‘vacations, and other off-hours. Such workers require careful. training and 
Supervision or they will trample dowm the vines, pick underripe or overripe 
tomatoes or cause other types of trouble. Hiring of workers was greatly 
simplified this year by the Farm Labor Offices of the United States Extension 
Service. Branch offices have been estaol ished saa aD areas with any consider-= 
able farm labor demand and they are frequently able to furnish workers locally 
so that the hauling problem is reduced. They assist in, recruiting ‘oLieront 
and: volunteer. workers. 

“The picking of tomatoes is regarded as a stoop-labor job and is therefore 
avoided by certain types of. workers who feel socially above this type of work. 


Typical tomato pickers include. the Filipinos, the California Mexicans, most 


it Ww 


_ ‘Okies" and. Texans, some “winos" from skidrow" and volunteer school children 
who engage in the.work partly from patriotic motives and partly because of the 
pressure of school authorities. During the 1943 season it was not uncommon to 


see workers of all. colors and ages jin the same meay a, Some of cat pete. 
however, to hiring Negroes and some comps of Negroes had very slack employment. 

The grower with.a heavy crop and good picking conditions is usually able 
to get his crop picked on & season contract. He may or may not stipulate that 
a part of the wages will be held back until all picking is done. If he does, 
this will insure that the workers will stay with him and complete the last pick- 
ing. The grower who hires strictly on a piece-rate basis customarily has to 
psy more to get the last picking done. He may try to hold back a cent or two 
per box in order to keep workers with him through the season bub Chen 16 Likely 
to. be svoided because he is paying. « cent or two.less than other Growers e 

Ten years ego pickers were - commonly paid on & per-ton basis; now payment 


is based on the 50-pound cannery box and only a few of the larger contracts are 


Beyer 


by the ton. During the last 10 years, the rate for picking tomatoes has increased 
200 percent. The few records that are available also indicate considerable var- 
jation in the a: rate by fields and by areas in previous years. Rates in 


the PROT enero -San Joaquin Valley were generally somewhat lower than for the 


Santa Clara-San Benito area. 


REQUEST FOR A CHILING 
‘In the Sacramento-San Joaquin area a number of farmers produced both as- 
paragus and Vee eee As soon as these people saw oo the ceiling on asparagus 
wages was effective in reducing labor turn-over they began to recommend that one 
be established for tomato picking. They brought the matter before a meet ing or, 
the Central california Canning Tomato Growers Association in Stoclton in May and 


that othe saat AS oe unanimously in favor of a wage ceiling. Similar. 
; 
groups of AS growers in Yolo and Bhs aS Counties also endorsed a ceilinge 


These groups” aoee set forth the ceiling eaves which they felt were desirable. 


Yolo County & srowers asved for a ceiling of 15 cents for round tomatoes and 19cents 
1 OF pears. Sacramento and San Joaquin Counties asked for 16 cents for round to- 


matoes and 20 eents for peans. 
These and other requests were conveyed ee the California State War Board 
6 ; : : a 
and in turn to Marvin Jonesy ‘ar Food Administrator. On August 2, Mr. Jones 
directed that hearings be held to determine whether tomato growers and tomato 
workers desired to have a wage ceiling, the rates they recommended, and the 
operation: and area to be over by a ce siling order. The Administrator's order 
See that at Tana 5 days! nou ee, should be given before holding @ hearing» 
that it anda be informal in nature, and should not last more than 2 daySe 

In accordance with these directions public hearings were set for Sacra= 
mento on August 10 and in Hayward on August ll. The Sacramento hearing was to 


be held in the Supervisors! room of the County Court House and the Hayward 


hearing in the Hayward High School auditorium, 


We feats 
wg 
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Both hearings were wen attended. Growers from San Joaquin, Yolo, and 
Sacramento Counties were present at Bah eat owed car ester in favor of a 
ceiling. 14/ No workers were present at this hearing and the explanation was 
Been ee they had not yet come into the area for the tomato harvest but were 
still busy working in other crops. Growers in this section had yee 
Goeree competition from the table. grape. growers who could obtain such nae 
prices for ‘the'ir products that they could bid workers away from the tomato 
producers and who Had wanted wage ceilings for grape picking as well Qs 
Beis thei own product. On July.16, however, the grape growers had ex- | 
i their opposition to a wage ceiling on picking table and wine fel 
They ee appeared at the Sacramento hearing to learn what the tomato oe 
mould seve “athe tomato men avoided references to the grape wage situation and 
indicated that they wanted a ceiling for tomato picking irrespective of we 
rates in other crops. They felt that even though. the grape eronens might 
take their “pick of the workers a wage. ceiling would still prevent bidding 
pois irdat ue | 

Several workers and labor contractors testified at the Hayward SORE 
‘ Pheir testimony was not:unfriendly to a wage ceiling but they felt ehaeeene 

ceiling rate should be high enough so that the workers, would share equally 
Pay the growér in the increased ‘rice that the grower would receive in tho 
eet | | 

‘Recommendations in regard to ceiling rates were somowhat woe at this 

hearing than at the one held in Sacramento. The most common recommendation 
“was for a cciling of 17-cents for round.tomatocs and el cents for pears. som 
growers, however, asked for a l5econt rate; others were Ahern pay 18 and 


19 cents. Grower associations in the Sacramento-San Joaquin area had given 
LT TT, 


14/ Stenographic record of tomato wage hearings,held at Sacramento, 
August 10, 1943, and Hayward, August ll, 1943. (Not published.) 


soon 


a good deal of consideration to the problem of wage rates and based their 


recommendations on wage-price ratios of previous years. 


PROGRESS OF THE 1943 SEASON 
Many growers of tonatoes in 1942 did not try again in 1943. They were 

Be Pas that the iabor Saag would become eae (a wk oe and that 
they. might not be able to harvest their Oe Furthermore, the price ceilings 
in 1942 were rather close and be to be payee iy pa tS 1943. When price 
ceilings oe Fecustg to.r4 were issued in June, however, they were: more 
liberal than some nero had anbie ipated-~$25. 50 as against fs. 50 in 1942. 
So numerous, ae “acreages were planted, 

The oe aprORES in ies was pieces as Setar with 111," 714 in 
19426 Open-marlzet acreages were eee enon at 13 3,069 Lead WH | 9 Wit, ie. 
the same as. the 12,957 acres for the previous fe boos ay : | | 

weather conditions during fle summer were cool ae the tonstoes netured 
slowly. The: harvest, RR eS in Yolo county during 4 the latter part of August 
but proceeded slowly because of the cool renner workers were plentiful, 
partly because pear, eS eree nic ee UNE Sie were ae coming £0 a See. 
but mor € directly beer uae of an unexpected heavy increase Boge the Tende el 
New sources of labor included (2) Hoxican Ne tionals, "approximately 16, 000 of 
whom were ee at crops: in the canning-tomato Brees (2). a eerey Aulidst of 
urban defense and nondefense eee nenremont apparently was stimulated 
by the withholding tax and by drait BR gs i eet coeur pe ac by the 
State Be of Aas Statistics ene a _ drop of 61,200 aes in urban in- 
dustries dur ing the period August 0 0 October 1943), (3) an unexpected influx 


of Oklahomans, Arkansans, ae Toxans is had expericnosd crop Phivires at home 


‘ae a 
4 


and had come es to carn enough ae A to get “sigue through the year. 


There were no bottlenecks at cannery eres as there had been ‘the 


ln 


moe 


previous year; on ial ripening of the tomatoes enabled the canneries to handle 


them as 4 fatty as Rhee ‘came in, j 

Growers sa Yous county stented paying 1 15 “cents a box a1 ots pieees peo 90 
pote of snes crop at that ica Those in Neeeiaiete Honan sbaxped a 16 
cents and were able to harvest oer of the tomatoes | at that price. ates sto 
eee in other parts 6 of wee tomato area cosa from 14 be 17 eanie for che 
round ee ce and Leto 21 eas for the e peers. Grect said babe cite was sane 
pressed ot the: ease with which pe “crop was being AOD | 

A short mae wave during the early port of Bepbenber sunburned some 10 to 
15 percent of the teneoes but did not grestly « accelerate the rate of REDSHANE 
Feel te was s lowed Gorn ON Tae because it was necessary for pickers to do 
more sorting of the fruit. This would a normally call for a slight increase in 
rate but “apparently did aa Bae oee is ue cel during the 1943 season. 

Dur ing the carly part of October eg erly growers Sind eeds euain bite’ Tee | 
ing: and began makeing their clean-up. ies they did a0 they begen to run “into 
trouble. Giapkere Left them to a0 Ae aa for fot ae erowers sits still ae ee 
picking. Ceding 2 rates of 17 cents s | box permitted we workers to earn o antes $4 
to $5 a da ca on the last picking and this ine Nene ee Cena i+ J aanaiic 
they Pelt os Sold aos ene pas provers quit pickin ing siiehagwuer 
and Ovhens applied to Pheu rc sca wage stabilization committees for permission 
to pay pimvovdaeanl ig rates. As vorkers ACT eg emery the area to Bick cotton, 
citrus, and other souenorn Galaforhia crapa, a definite shonkans: of: labor began 


to be felt. This situation was terminated by the first frost of the season on 


October 51. 


COUNTY ORGANIZATION TO HANDLE absustians! 
The wage ceiling was handled at the. State level by the State Wage Board 
end the State Via’ Board. The. first, of these agencies had charge over hearings 


and recommendations as to ceiling rates, the second had general responsibility 


— Oka 


for administration and enforcement. State Viar Board officials worked in the 
dual capacity of supervising the activities of the liage Board and building up 
” administrative procedures at State and county levels. Major activities in- 
Pray eae administration were (1) spreading information as to wage levels per- 
‘initted by the ceiling order, (2) providing a means by which growers who were 
disadvantaged by the order could pay. above-ceiling rates, and (3) checking re- 
‘ports of violations. The bulk of the administrative activity occurred at the 


county level in connection with requests to pay: adjusted rates. Ordinarily 


' “‘onty those requests that had been granted by county officials were passed on 


')“"octhe State War Board fér ratification. 


“Organization, policies, and procedures in handling cases of. growers. who 
applied’ for permission to pay above-ceiling rates :varied widely from county 
to county. Rathér explicit directions were. sent out. by.the Chairman of the 
gtdeé' var Board: on each’ of these: points, but local compliance was, pretty well 

founded on ‘local “expediency. , “County War..Board offices, will provide the neces- 
ne sary machinery for ‘the operation and: enforcement of the, arder on the, county 
*-level...we recommend that’ each County ‘var: Board affected -by the order set up 
‘a Tomato viage Stabilization Subcomiittee. le suggest. that. this committee 
shodidsh atmade tupitag ‘Pl bows; oes ui soeeakeen coer: pwede hy 
“), Vidar Board meénbér of AAA county committeeman.to serve as chairman. 
"0. ‘Two or more representative tomato growers, the exact number to 


depend on the size of the Se end the NRA LRT NE of conditions within the 
county.’ SiO? Gabe , eas NE gap 


“20° A Tabor represéntative, such‘as a labor,contractor.. 


"4, A disinterested party, representing the general public. This party 
could be a school teacher, or any other public-spirited citizen not directly 
interested in the other. 

3 _ geese Any requests. or. appeals for individual adjustment of ceilings 
should be made to’ the County U.S.D.A. ‘iar Board, The County. Board, through 
a: its subcommittee, would make an immediate investigation and report its findings 


VAST 


»' to. the State Viage Boards... «it should be remembered that the sole basis for 


such adjustments should be abnormal conditions which lower the amount of 
tomatoes that a picker may harvest in a day or, other, conditions which place 
a given grower at a definite Geer uy way other growers in the commun- 
ity. . 15/ : ais ee a ee ‘ 


Local officials and grower groups did not always find these plans well 
adapted to their situation so had to modify.:them accordingly. For example, 


in one county the: growers. said "etre too busy to come into town to serve 


., On such a. committee. You fellows make the adjustments and let us get in the 
ttomatoes.'s Growers in another county decided that the committee system was 
.; too gumbersome, hence the duty of: making inspections and recommending adjust- 


. ments to the State “.age Board fell on the County War Board secretary. . 


. Twa counties, had complete committees with oa War Board chairman, growers 


_ representing various parts, of the county, and representatives of the workers 
and.the general.public. Growers: and workers. in those counties deserve special 


ecmmendation for spending their evenings worrying over adjustment cases after 


they had spent..a hard day in the field. . Considerable difficulty was found in 


. other counties in obtaining someone to represent. the workers or the public, 


so the. committee was actually made up of, growers... As the season progressed 
the general tendency in the counties was. to place; more of,,the responsibility 


on the Viar Board, secretary. Adjustments were needed without delay by most 


growers. who asked, for them, and they didnot have time to wait until a grower- 


investigator could be summoned, an inspection made, and a report passed on by 
a committee. . The prescribed procedure usually took about, 5 days and by that 
time a grower's picking crew could be hundreds of miles, awaye Grower com- 
mittees. sometimes split up into individuals who made inspections and recommen- 
dations ar told, the. war, Board secretary to pass on all routine applications 


himself... 


———_——- 


16/ From tiar Letter Noe 467 announcing the Wage ceiling for the picking 


_of canning tomatoes. August 24, 1945, Full text of the letter is to be found 
“Sy ene kppendin.  «** * ee ee a ee : | pater ry OOSe 
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Policies in regard to making adjustments varied pretty largely according 
to the extent to which the county program was aomiaiedae by the growers. 

Growers were inclined to regard the program as designed to hold wage levels 
down. Instead of granting an adjustment ie the merits of an individual case 
they would say, "If we grant Jones an adjusted rate half the people up in the 
Greoced Creek district will be asking for one," or “ie can't be granting adjust~ 
mdb s this early in ane season or what will the wage rate be at the end," or 
dahonenld SA lite harvested a major part of their crop shouldn't be given an «. 
adjustment," or "The wage rate will start next yoar where it leaves off this 
WE os so we can't grant any incrcases for the last pickings" ‘Shen the (War 
Board secretary or official members of oe var Board were in charge of adjust- 
ment policies the motives that more commonly governed their decisions were, 
“ihat will save the most food?" or “Is this grower at a jiaahacntace as com= 
pared with others?" Consequently, they tended to recoive and grant many more 
requests for adjustments than committees compos cd of growers. 

Whether the policy folloneaires lenient or rigid, growers in the county 
usually supported it. Even eae a hard-boiled hold-the-line so oy resulted 
in the loss of part of the Crop, the objective of keeping wage rates in line 
was regarded as more important than a few tons of tomatoes. “a exception to 
this-rule occurred in one iegior producing county and is related later, In 
ease .a Liberal-policy of cucue adjustments was pursued the er also were 
satisfied with the tne of the program and often indicated pies all cases 
of aaguened rates that they had heard of were justified, | | 

The number of cases in which requests to pay adjusted rates was granted 
is shown in table 6. The wide range in number of adjustmonts per county is 
not due to differences in adjustment policy alone but also rcflects to some ex- 


tent the presence of marginal fields of tomatoes. Counties in which inexper- 


ienced growers took a chance on growing tomatoes had a larger proportion of 


“ove 


wall eePapLe 9.= ‘Number and type of ‘cases ‘in which adjusted 
‘ , rates were granted 1/ .,_ Pe te Eowdnae 


: Total ad : 
: justments 


Klaneds: +o) mada: cpeokT PF a Pa Ae ee: Oe a a PA eT aa et ee Shae 
Contra Costa ; 0 : 
Mercediit 0 fs Winad seleiet anated 8S Bal Oe iT ae 
Napa ; afl 

Sagramentiow v3. 3 - ¢dttt evel ett ed EP NP ave Se kee 


San ‘Benito: 22. +4. Ow ae ay e 2B» ¢- 5 Sy ee We 

San Joaquin flee ne : 8 8 1 
Samba: Clera. i) oy wae Bene os oS lat’ agent ervits a ae Se aie aes 
Solano : 3 t 2 . 
Volousr: wun: edi Sa-betOnde bf aeeod SahineBy x07 Penny a Wier 9 ee 


Petal 27" °°" 
bys Data from reoords in State war Board files. They do not indicate the 
shumberof reGuests' denied by-county committees. ae Rg ee ee 


2/ One-adjustment’ in Napa: County and 6-in- San Joaquin made on an’ hour tasis. 
Most San Joaquin rates later changed to piece-rate basise 


hats if rae 
ae 


a 


demanis:for adjustments. On the’ other hand, those counties with “hold+the- 
line", adjustment. committees or with committees that acted’ slowly im-making — 
-adjustments soon had fio business for such a committeé: toattend'to. “It put © 
ateelf- out’ of business and growers met’ their problem’ in’the best way they 
Lowvitie fant | “ tf OY seh Ree a Ee Gy en ae te ee ay eee ee as ree at 

~ Avspecial problem in enforcement ardse’in one “of thé leading tomato’: 
countics.” Some tomatoés in this county mature much earlier than ‘others. The™ 
growers of early tométoes asked for adjusted ‘Fates’ so‘that theytcowld finish 
their last: picking at just’about the time the growers of Yate tditatoes were © 
beginning their harvest. The late growers’ had a-inajority on’ the ‘committee’ ” 
and voted:to' grant no adjustments in piece rates but’ to give permission to 
€hie early ‘growers'-to finish up their erops on an hour ‘basis instead.’*The °~ 


prowers “in*the ‘affected area were highly indignant and labeled thé committee 
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as a bunch of ignoramuses so far as tomato picking was concerned. “Any tomato 
grower would know that you can't pick them by the hours" A few of these 
growers attempted to hire, pickers on an hourly basis but found that it in-« 
polahd anaethi india crew of frenaient workers om tskidrow! each morning, 
hauling them to an from work, and paying them off “each evening, On mornings 
when workers were scarce they had to syepaene to nes farms without any: 
pickers, Workers sent out by the local cabin otenane office to the farms 
refused to stay at the potling rate so the Biota began ip tt kn riparian: 
free gasoline, 2 cents extra-per box for transportation, 4 cents a: aie for 


“loading, 2 cents a box for carrying hoxte to the’ dng of the row, or “used 


+ ome — 


-other subterfuge ‘methods to. get. them to. remaing Some Browes'ay pretenped to 
“designate the head of a family as a “contractor end i pay ‘hin 8 a tons Other 

growers Baia Guava saree bates eienont: making any attempt at: a6ebine heats 
“They had ae ith Got ‘a.  Toeal. pape 5 bidet ty Be ae apace ‘Sure they would’ have 
legal etal in case Rete cets were enna to Boh Sin for their actions» 


“Members of the Staté Wage Board" persuaded. the local: committee. to. change 


“its poliey.- “after this ‘was done-actotal of 20° adjustments were granted, but 


at good: deal of antagonism’toward the ceiling order had already been penerated,. 


“Ti another: county in which the loeal .committee refused to: grant any ade 
justments the marginal fields end the cleaneup work were done by school 
“childrens The regulartomato pickers left. the’ county as.soon as the best 
‘tomatoes were harvested’, ~Then:the farmeplacement officers worked overtime to 


--get- child rén,-séldiers, an housewives bo: finish the*harvest,. The ceiling 


“order therefore’ increased the returns to the growers at! the expense’ of ‘the 


‘school children and other 'volunteers,.: 
' Qperation of the tomato wage ceiling therefore has depended largely on 
county personnel, policies, and-actions, and..most: of the difficulties experi~ 


- enced have been due to overanxiety on the part: of grower committees to preserve 
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vex fe 


the ceiling. Two courses of action appear to be advisable for future ceilings: 


ide, A more careful selection of the membership of such ‘sommittees; and (2) 


Ps is 


Bt ote amties ‘cae redefining hea ‘functions. Apparently growers with. extreme 


‘ 


_ shold wages down" tendencies ‘should be Sybided) ‘as should ‘thos¢ ‘who have strong 


re ACE as to parts: of ene 2 producing area, - large ‘or small growers, -lazy 


. 


versus | efficient growers, or’ 25° FO tai issues “that might dominate their 


Ses back committees probably | seed serve only in’an‘ advisory: capacity 


<A eiia areh soa chen should be ae ‘by paid representatives of the War 


~~ 
’ 


:,,, Board, s start. The seth sb more eure to the publi¢ demand for. all-out 
prodv Sco te and eros et a flexipil ity cB the operation of the wage 
cosines that is a tte Saeae The main responsibility of seéing ‘thatiall 
of. ones satan connedity in the Sahih is harvested might well be dele- 


netic to the erower San Coe It could then be of material assistance in 


administering the programe 
ae 5 ae 


ike el POTLOLAD TONG 


As individual cases -are.examined, the dividing line between violations 
ard nonviolations becomes vaguey,, One grower had. been sagt he 15 conte a box 
“anStead of the 17-cent ceiling rate.. By the time he came ee ihe last eae 
Gig | the amount saved by paying the. dower rate ‘amount ed to on 100. Ee offered 
this as a bonus to workers who would stay with him during the Le “of the 
* ‘seasons Rarnings ‘per box ‘fer, the last picking Thererore le krone 
moré “than 17‘ceats/and were.omt..of proportion to the amount thee some of his 
neighbérs could“pay. . He believed he was operating within icici NEM 

Another grower was: hauling workers from “skidrow" to assist his Mexican 
Nationals in picking his: tomatoes. He paid both groups 75 cents an hour. The 
“cost of picking amounted to 25 cents a. box, or 8 cents over ay rae He 


i 


was forced by Government contract to pay the Mexican Nations 75 cents and 


Pty 


paid the other workers at. the same rate. He also felt that he was not viola- 
ting the ceiling, 

Then there were those growers mentioned in the previous section. who in 
compliance with the law went before the local committee to obtain an adjusted 
rate. Instead of obtaining it they were: given a substitute which they regarded 
as a sham to cover up the real intention of the. committee. They proceeded to 
do what was necessary to save the rest of their crop of tomatoes and claimed 
that they were morally justified in harvesting their crops in spite of a 
"biased" degision of the local committee. Their claim was that they were 
operating within the intent of the law and that the committee had violated it 
in refusing to grant adjusted rates in cases of obvious -hardship, 

‘In Santa Clara County when tomato growers were expecting. a change in the 
weather’ and needed additional labor in a hurry, they began offering rates 
above the ceiling, Probably a few extra workers, were attracted but for the 
most part they merely pirated labor away from each other, This is the type 
of activity whe ceiling order was Wee tened to prevent, yet both growers and 
ser teuleunat Se a: were inel ined to hentai it on the ground that the 
_ ceiling Atself was not flexible enough, They felt that when a grower was in 
@ real bass yp to save naan crop perove a frost he couldn't spend his valuable 
time writ ing out petitions one sitting around ee Jose waiting for a committee 
to pass on Bi request. : 

It is not ap handed to condone the actions of the foregoing groups of 
growers, but Bnege borderline situations serve to indicate the narrow line 
between violation and nonviolationg Enforcement officials shoud aonsiden the 
nore 1. gompuledon that a farmer feels in regard 2 harvesting his ohops othere 
wise onhey pate force him to det contrary to the law, 

The state ‘war Board had two men who spent most of their pone travel ing 


over the wageeceiling area, running down rumors of violations, or assisting 
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local ee ee policies of ad4ustments.. As the season 
srdbtonsen Gaitvieh Viar Board secretaries were instructed to keep a man in the 
field to sts that the ceiling was being observed “Most of the rumors in re- 
gard to violations proved to be unfoundéd} others had more evidence behind 
them but could not be definitely proved. In spite of the lack of tangible 
results growers felt that such investigations were valuable; (1) they probably 
dissuaded would-be violators; and (2) they eae the growers a feeling that a 
positive effort was being made to prevent competing ¢ crowers from paying more 
than they should. | 

‘Three reports of violations were sent in to the State Office. In Alameda 


County a Mexican labor contractor was re orted as active in pirating labor 
ae L & 


-from:graw ers at 19 cents a box. The evidence against him was strong but the 


grawer who.made the complaint did not want to be mentioned as he was afraid 


‘he might become involved in labor trouble. The contractor denied the charges, 


1) at 


-and a watch was kept over him for the rest of the season to see that he stayed 


in. Lines:-- 


In Santa, Clara County, an,Italian grower was reported as paying 20 cents 


-.a cbox., ‘Investigation bore out, the report and the automobile license numbers 


P . . A Py F ‘ 
of his workers were turned in to the State Office. In answer to a warn ing 


letter.sent out from State Headquarters, a reply came from an attorney ‘in 


Palo Alto. His letter asked for a copy of the wage stabilization law. The 


ee were not. pursued further 


‘In Napa County a grower was Pee as yan 60 cents an hour, or the 
equivalent of 25 cents a box, to ne ees Neer: No anealon was taken 


on. this report as the grow er was observing the minimum wage regulation 


governing the importation.of Mexicans and his actions were in no wise inclined 


*to produce labor: piratinge 


Enforcement of wage ceilings was found to require different policies 


oe. 


and.methods than the administration of.criminal statutes. The growers usually 
“violated only when they did not understand or when the ceiling rate did not 
fit. their case, To employ investigators to use pressure on them appeared. to 


be more effective than to try punitive measures. - 


ATTITUDES IN REGARD TO THE CEILING 

With fon exceptions tomato growers agreed that the wage ceiling had been 
_ beneficial to them. It ee stopped workers from going from farm to farm to 
bid Spe bite rates, Those growers who had Lv practice of pirating labor 
in EEN: years had peek neneed to stay in line this season, consequently 
there had been less labor trouble than “in many years. Growers were frequently 
inclined, however, to be batten of ahs enforconent personnel and policies. 
Their Statement s were eae without foundation and Bponed instead to indicate 
. on uneasiness over increasing covernnent control over - agriculture. Common 
Lines . of comment were somewhat as 2 foliows: “Now if “they had | a committees of 
real tomato growers the tee oe be all pharcraat thevesa of chek 3 menbers 
_, never raised tomatoes pipette They're Just spcoulavors. The eohoals beaahen 
never saw a tomato ee on nie piste." "That damn aes saw a 
fandtee They think we we can pick them on an hour basis. "thoy on that 
pee grower that wants an nad justacnt can gust gO ore eet it. ony said, 

"Hell, rather than wait a aes £6 Bet an adjustnont, It u Just aieE Gadee the 
rest of my crop.'™ “The way they administer ria et just too damn inflexible. 
I eae ora Bo pay a little more to hue my tomatoes picked, out try and get 
it out of that bunch. 2 Mahet can that Son rae ae it a man wants to violate? 
They couldn't prove a thing." | “After such a tirade a one Be frequently con-= 
cluded by sia orpiee at don't Sepnel ath ak me y thet ceiling has been a fine 


thing. ‘ve couldn't have et along without it! 


Such statements frequently led to feneral exprossions of distrust in 
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Tegard to the ability of Government officials to regulate agriculture. Price 
ree on ae products appeared to them to. be too high and on others 
too low. Government-established prices were enabling some farmers to become 
wealthy etd cauipiine, pliness to operate on a close margin. One Government 
agency would sey a crop was not essential, another. would buy up this commodity 
in preference 5 so-called essential crops. Growers were afraid that similar 
fee adie Oe occur te program of wage controls and that they. might 
ete be placed at a disadvantage as. compared with growers of other commod- 
ities. f. 
| Mixed feelings in i to the ceiling order were found among workers 
also. Most of #1 toon epee es to. have a real.respect. for the order. They re- 
garded the rate as Foie and felt that they might: have.done much worse if 
there had as no Vane Placement officials.in.one large urban farm labor 
office renee that farm laborers preferred to go out on jobs subject to 
the wage ceiling i. hen pane workers felt that. the rate ‘of ipayment would ne- 
epsger ayy be in nH with aie work to be donee .A-l5-cent rate indicated heavy 
atic and excellent picking conditions, a..l7-cent rate average yield and 
naeedddone s ie a 20ecent rate a poor field that had to pay above the ceiling 
to ase pickers. There was similar evidence elsewhere ‘that pickers had begun 
to depend See tna agree a helpful index:to probable yields and 
BPs adi ates, | 

On the other nang. mouk ors resented having to.pick the last picking at 
Boalapes rates mee they nae “eustomarily been,paid more for. it. “Wihy the hell 
shoud. - Fe stay hore end. Ree tomatoes for. 17 cents a box when you only get a 
box off of 20 or 30 vines? Let, those guys that put. on the ceiling pick the 
ee 


“ ‘ 
ray: ta 


Agricultural officials were somewhat more consistent in their opinions 
- Ace ed ebion; sas 


but some took one side and some another. The majority stated without 


be Sa 
aha lab vention that the’ ceiling nad da Peherletile stabilizing effect on the farm 
labor situation and that: Ate effect. nea erred over to other ovens which were 
ier eeced during the same eeties of ee A few indicated, as tne growers hs had 
done, that their support was not entirely wholehesrted. “The only reason it 
worked Was because there was an abundant supply of labor. Ay chars pe been 
a real shortage ener mou have been no way +0 have stopped the pirating." 
a aii right as an ‘experiment but it's too dam inflexible. ‘hen a grower 
is richt up against it to hold nie labor he Hoes an increased rate now and not 
next week. The ceiling was 0. K. up to a certain time. Then it simply got in 
the road and the farmers had to ignore it in order to Beort their crop in." 
Such friendly critics felt that growers had a agree moral obligation to har- 
vest their crops than they Had to abide by a wage ceiling that was obstructing 
their efforts. A third reservation that members of ‘this group fete in their 
support of the ceiling was its effect on the marginal grower. they felt that 
some type of sliding sealers needed which would tera the producer of a light 
crop to compete equally for labor with the man Palas an ree or heavy Crope 
A few of the acricultural officials were on the adverse side Ore said, 
“That wage ceiling was the most ia eee gE Sr oae erase thet arate shoved 
down the throats of the growers in this county. The man mite a “Light crop 
couldn't pay any more than thé = on a heavy crope por binakel> ah was a@ 
good supply of labor and he a NGS after a lot of soratehing to get en But 
any grower is ina eanen epee if ie has to rely on grammar school kids, Sunday 
workers, and anes such labor. Those big growers iaqae put his 1 peau sag noose 
aude he easey. eke. doets SucHtoritaes Red Paeeags been in o contact with 
growers wihd were hardly able to gee Hee Hoewiode eieica, at the eetieae price. 
The complaint was more or less pt Sa Rae on the Sheet of the 


local cena a6 with regard to granting adjustronts: in a rates, 
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CBILING ViAGE RATES IN RELATION TO THE GROWER'S APILITY) TOUPAL 
Tomato growers have ‘felt rather resentful in regard to the close price 
ceilings established by the OPA. “"The Government says it wants tomatoes. 
““Theytre a war crop. Everything élse the Government buys for war purposes it 
‘pays top prices for, but tomatoes are held down to prices so low that the 


grower can barely afford to raise them. In fact he can make more money by 


“raising any other crop but is supposed to sacrifice his opportunity to make 


‘a profit in order to Help the war effort." The argument has considerable 
mérit. ‘Producers of luxury and comparatively unéssential crops such as melons, 
lettuce, antl wine grapes have boen permitted to make ‘large profits whereas 
the man who has cooperated with the Government's production program has had 
to operate on a comparatively close margine 

‘On the other hand, careful tomato growers made handsome profits. An ex- 
“pert farmer stated ‘modestly. Nttve cleared £337 an acre on my tomatoes this 
year, But’ my wine erapes netted me close to *700 and took much less worke" 
~ Compared to the 51 tons of tomatoes he ‘produced’ per acre the average grower 
in the State made only 6.0 to 6.5 tons this seasons 16/. Cost data prepared 
by Re Le Adams, of tle University of California, indicate the following costs 
for California ome 7° growers in 1945. 


Table 7e- Outlays, and returns per acre in the production of enor tomatoes, 
1943 17 


i ad Yoretu : 


Outlays per acre 


6 tons oer A 10 tons per A 
Labor and use of equipment 7 FF p65 652 ~ $100.80 
Materials aa 10.70 ei20 
Miscellancous . i "2lnee | 26 038 
Total : _ 95250 142.388 
Receipts at’ $25 per ton * "7 BO.OO 250.00 


ie ORs, I ce ee 
Balance to operator : of 70 LOT «62 
nus Adams, Re Le Supplonent to Farm Management Crop Menual, 1943. 


16/ Figures from preliminary estimates made by California Cooperative 
Reporting Service. 
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Growers generally figure that they have to produce 6 tons to the acre in 
order to make expenses. At 1943 prices, however, they were able to break even 
On somewhat less than a 4-ton production. 

' The objection made by growers that their labor costs are steadily mount~ 
ing is borne out when-picking costs are compared with prices received by ae 
grower over a period of years (table 8). The.usual cost per ton for picking 
-during the 1920's and early thirties was from $2 to 20 50. This amounted ap- 
proximately to 20 percent of the total selling price. Since 1938 pice costs 
-have run from 25 to 28 percent of the amount received by the grower. This 
may indicate; however, that earlier picking rates were too low rather than that 
“the present ones are too high. . As some growers remarked, “The wage rates are 
O, K, it's the price of the tomatoes to the grower that is too lows" Index 
numbers: of: priees’ received for tomatoes by growers and of general price levels 
“based: ona 1924-29 base do not bear out this contention. The grower of toma- 
toes obtained increases in prices for, his product in 1942 and 1943 in excess 
~of the average rise in-price levels. wage rates have increased only slightly 


“more than the pricé of his product. | ., 


| UNSOLVED PROBLELS wy CONNECTION WITH THS CBILING ° 
At the Geer as of the season some tomato growers were fearful as to 
| ee ai uty happen to them atier a wage: ‘eeiling program. Their fears might 
have been Tears cen Lg the labor Supply had not ‘been amplified she the influx 
of workers cgay aePenet industPie s and”from the Middle 7 vests “In localities 
in vhich the labor supply was ge the wage ceilings tended to operate unfairly. 
tides dond Tei sits” or” “wetual ebor: ‘Shortage the ceiling rate imnediatoly became 
tho Eng ego and: * Fewer “WHS had: the bost fields took io a the: workers where-~ 


as those ay poorer Piglos were Winetie to got their crop panrese The 


» Ceiling operated to prevent them from raising their rates in order to obtain 


Sar. 


~ 


Table 8.- Estimated average wage rates for picking round tomatoes, 
1930-43, compared with price per ton received by growers, 


Pivkine 9's @ErroOUna, ore er Oporvlon vOL >: Index number of 
wear 3 <reaue per || Con to $ ‘price paid a Poking 3.) ePrice 
| ton ny 3: grower ch i fOr plowing ws wage 3 to 

F : : rate 3/: growers 3/ 
DOVE eit Foe DOL ; Pot. ce . 
1943 °: 6.40 : 25.00: 25.6 : eee i 
ye 4.80 : LEST 5/6 ae 25.9 : 166 146 
ihe pa 4,00, $ 14.00: 286 ; 139 110 
1940... : 3250 : eC Os) wut 278 ; 122 99 
OSD aes 3625 : NVA 258 : 113 2) 
POO sea Ase | tn. Tae Lagoon ||: 24.4 & 104 27 
Ao tas 300 : Teale: 2163 : 104 a Bs 
= OSG, 2075 ea 6.8 oer 19.2 : 95 107 
UBS Foie Pagers 2240 : 11.50 : 20.9 : 83 90 
Lae eer 240 : EIS DELO yen 2067 - 83 Si 
Lado~ os 2040 9 3 833 Vea GRA. ew Ns. wy 83 94 
ae fof ear £029 ; 10.75 : 20 0 : 78 86 
A rN ee NS Toren Lewy i ee er 83 101 
tno FIV ane 2280 ; Hes Le Rae 18.5 : 97 119 


V Figures based on estimates made by. growers and cannery, field men in San 
Joaquin County. Few actual records were available and those that were 
optained were quite variable. .Rate.is for round. tomatoes. 


ye U. S. Surplus Marketing Administration. Economic Data for. Canned Toma- 
toes, 1925-40. 


3/ 1935-39 = 100. 


part of the existing supply. Furthermore, after picking the good fields--at 
the ceiling rate the workers were not inclined to move to a poorer field 
and pick it for the same rate. a 
The effect of wage ceilings, therefore, under conditions of real labor 
shortage appears to be to concentrate the existing labor force on the best 
ields while leaving the others wnpicked. In crops such as tomatoes where 
differentials from field to field are very great, something more than a 


system of local adjustments is needed if all growers are to have an: equal. 
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opportunity to get their crops harvested. 

The 1943 wage ceiling order for comethen, shver se toeel eres tear ae the 
prevailing wage rates varied from 60 cents to $1 an hour. rt also covered lo- 
calities fly es oer as to competition aceite crops. The 
harvest of Tokay. grapes was at Lass peal during the pou season and workers 
in such areas did not feel that igeesaue Se PSLRA ye 8 ee as compared 
with the earnings that might be made in srapese _ In other localities, tomatoes 
were the only erontenat was active. The flat ceiling rate which was applied 
to all these areas: did fat operate in an equal fashione In some counties 
most of the sonatas were rs: at below ceiling rates and marginal growers 
could vee by paying the ceiling wagee In stich places the ceiling order 
opereted smocsthly and wee In areas of high competition and high wages 
tomato growers were untble to pete on equal Cons with other enterprises.e 


*“ 


It might be disastrous to have a,ceiling rate which varied from county to 
countys, however, sone Sxérinéntsti on is needed along this line to determine 
the - on ah to eat celling: ne gan ae Bet od to Poet local conditions. 
Fig tion. of dere tonato wags cot ing wi was complicated because there were 

usual ly four Bae Si: of. aia Braet was Light aa the last involved At 
good deal of sorting. The same ceiling rate applied to all four fay. in 
Spite of the fact that one grower would be on his last picking at the pe: 
time thet another ate me ere: Sean: a Preay ader eal circum > 
rte) Ee eet ae eee aD eet Bh ein aes ia ot picking 
rather yee to hold at on a prths until it was acre nu come additional plans are 
needed as to means of cote ae sh able ae oe done. 

| The oR ae that eden in the tomato industry placed a 


heavy Fr a a on local tomato adjustment committees. Probably an exe. 


cellent job was done roe the oireumstances. As so many of these differences 


om 


SO 


can be anticipated at the State level it seems that they should either be in- 
corporated in the initial ceiling rate schedules or should be handled by 
general instructions from the State office. Possibly normal earning schedules 
might be set up as a guide to indicate which growers are entitled to receive 
adjustments. To what extent such measures can be set up is still undetermined. 

Mexican Nationals who assisted in picking tomatoes worked under contracts 
expiring at a fixed time. iwhen this time arrived they were usually sent back 
to Mexico. Many of those working in tomatoes were sent home on October 15 
from areas that later suffered from labor shortages and ceiling violations. 
It scems that a closer coordination between the importation program ard the 
wage stabiliz ation program might be worked Oute 

Tomato growers were inclined to feel that a fairly exact relationship 
might be established between wage ceiling rates and ceiling prices for their 
commodity. This is a point of view that bears more investigation so that 


wage rates may be more closely correlated with prices received by the growers. 
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APPENDIX 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ct WL 467 


California USDA iar Board Se TS Rj Oak 
P. O« Box 247 
Berkeley 1, California 
August 24, 1943 


‘War Letter No. 467 


na ie Be Ceilings for the Picking of Canning Tomatoes - 


te, .Genégral 


". The Var Food Administration ha s issued an order establishing maximum wage 
/ rates of 17¢ per 50- lb. field box for rourids and 21¢ per 50-lb. box of 


pear- sneped tomatoes for the picking of canning tomatoes in certain 


counties of California. The order applies to the oom eS counties: 


Alameda — Monterey _. Santa Clara anions 
Bia. ay Napa San Mateo Stanislaus 
Colusa = . Placer Santa Cruz “Sutter” * 
Contra Coste |. Sacramento Sen Jeaquin ~“~“Yolo © 
Merced . ~ “San Benito Solano - _ Yuba 


Wage payments for the pi ieking of canning tomatoes cannot be made in excess 


of the ceilings established above without the approval of the USDA Wage 
Board of California, The provisions of the order shall apply to all per- 
sons concerned with picking canning tomatoes for the 1943 harvest. The 


seordsr.1s éffective immediately _ and is applicable to employers, labor con- 
tre ctor, and ‘workers. Criminel penalties for willful violation of the 


order are a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both. Furthermore, any wage payments made in v" *olation of 
such order shall be disregarded in determining the costs or éxpenses of 


any cmployer for the purpose of any law or regulation including the 


Emergency Price Coritrol Act of 1942 or any maximum price regulations 
thereof, or for the purpose of calculating deductions under the Revenue 
Law. of the United States or for the purpose of determining costs or ex- 
penses of any, contract made by or on behalf of the United States. In 
connection with the penalty involving the calculation of deductions for 
purposes of the 1943 income tax no portion of the harvest payroll during 
the period can be shown as an expense item. 
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II. Procedure 
Ae state Level 


‘on the State level tho USDA Wage Board for California will be 
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responsible for the administration and enforcement of the order. 
The Wage Board is composed of thefollowing members: Dave Davidson, 
Chairman of the State AAA Committee and Chairman of the USDA War Board, 
John Cooter representing the War Manpower Commission, William H. Metzler 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eéonomics, and Edward Je Rowell, of the 
Office of Labor of the War Food Administration. The State Var Board 
office is the office of the USDA ‘wage Board. It is expected that 
representatives of the USDA ‘age Bodrd will operate in the field to 
assist county War Boards in the application of the order to growers and 
+ workers within the applicable counties. 


Be Couty Level. 


County War Board offices will provide the necessary machinery for the 
operation and” enforcement of the order on the county level. County 
Viar Boards should be in a position to give necessary information as 
to the provisions of the order and the procedure in filing petitions 
for relief from hardship. Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the 
importance of: secing that all growers and’ laborers thoroughly under- 
' stand the provisions of the order and the reasons for its issuance. 
‘It should be: pointed out that the order was not issued at the instance 
of officials in Washington or elsewhere; but as the result of the 
‘urgent demands..of the growers themselves. From the standpoint of the 
Jaborer it should be observed that these rates are high enough to 
“assure reasonable wages for a competent picker, certainly higher than 
rages for similar work at any time in the past and in line with wages 
now prevailing for work of a comparable nature jin other commodities 
and in industry. A thorough understanding at the outset on the part 
of all parties concerned should go far to minimize administration 
difficulties, and prevent violations. ee 


TO effectuate the above, we recommend that each county, war Board 
affeeted by the order set up a Tomato ‘wage Stabilization Subcommitte. 
vie suggest that this committee should be made-up as.follows: 


1. tar Board. member or AAA county corimitteeman to serve as Chairman. 
-2.. Two.or more representative tomato growers,:the exact number to 
": depend on the size of the county and the variability of condi- 
tions, within the county., apna ~ $ 
3, A labor representative, such as a labor contractor. 
4. A disinterested part, representing the general public. This 
"party could be a school teacher, a clergyman or any other 
‘public=spirited citizen not directly interested in the order. 


Representatives of the State ‘smgo Board and this office will be available to 
assist county “iar Boards and their subcommittees but the bulk of administra- 
tive work will have to be done by local people. Minutes of the Tomato wage 
Stabilization Subcommittee deliberations shall be sent to this office. 


Ce. Appeals 
Any requests or appeals for individual adjustment of ceilings should be 
made to the county USDA War Board, The county Board, through its 


subcommittee, would make an immediate investigation and report its 


= * 
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findings to the State wage Board. Such communications should be addressed 
to Dave Davidson as’ Cheirman of the California Agricultural ‘ege Board, 

at the office of the California USDA viar Board. In making recommenda- 
tions for adjustments, it should be remembered that the sole basis for 

such adjustments should be abnormal conditions which lower the amount of 
tomatoes that a picker may harvest in.a day or other conditions which place 
a given grower at a definite! disparity with other growers in the community. 
Shortage of labor cannot be viewed as grounds for an adjustment. <Any 
relaxation of this policy could easily result in the defeat of the whole 
purpose of the order. 


Authority to make adjustments cannot legally be delegated to county war 


Boards, but the State age Board will act promptly upon the recommenda= 
tion of county boards. . 


Violations 


A procedure is necessary for the handling of violations end the following 
is the one to be used; 


-1. Anyone: who becomes aware of a violation of this order should notify 


the county war Board of the county wherein the violation has occurred. 
If-it is impossible to call at the appropriate cowty office, it will 
be in order to notify another county office which will, in turn, 
transmit the information to the right county. In notifying the 
county war Board of the violation, all the facts known to the person 
making the report should be given to the county ‘ar Board. Also, 
the person filing the complaint should give his neme, but should not 
be required to sign a statement;regarding the apparent violation, 
.-sinee we do not wish to deal in anonymous rumors. The name of the 
“. pérson reporting will, of course; be képt confidential. ... 


2. The county Vier Board will investigate any reports so made. ‘In making 


such an investigation some field work will be needed, but no specific 
instructions will be given. The facts: should be ascertained through 
_ interviews’ and other procedures similar to those used in investigating 
draft deferments, priorities, and machinery cases. The investigation 
should produce as complete a report. as possible. Lue aces 


3.. The county War Board will, in turn, report to the State wage Board 
(at the address of the California USDA war Board and directed to 
Dave Davidson as Chairman of the State Wwage Board). In making this 
report of the case all the detailed information collected in the 
investigntion shotld be submitted to the State “sage Board. All 
violetions: reported to the county var Board should be reported to the 
State Wage Board whether or not the investigation shows there is an 
actual violation. — bia ai ; 


4. Upon receipt of the reports from the county “var Board, the State “age 
Board will review the case and if a violation is indicated, even 
though not completely substantiated, the State wage Board. will send 
a warning letter to the employer or employee as the case may be.” 

This letter will indicate that an apparent violation has been reported 
and that the State “iage Board is warning the individual of the serious- 
ness of violations of this order. Further, the letter will state that 
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if a violation is in effect, it should be stopped immediately, and 
that in any event an answer should be sent without delay to the. . 
State “age Board explaining the situation. The letter will further 
state that desisting from further, violation will not necessarily 
_- ‘preclude prosecution, but that it at least will be an evidence of 
"good faith. Also a complete explanation will help to clear up the 
matter if there has been no violation. As an additional incentive 
‘ to-answering the letter, there will be contained in this warning 
a further statement to the effect that if no satisfactory answer 
is received within ten days from the date of the letter, the State 
' wapé ‘Board’ will turn the case over to the Regional Attorney of the 
“Uy S. Department of Agriculture, and will also notify the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue of the apparent violation of the order. | 


5. The case, if turned over to the Regional Attorney of the U- Se 
Department of Agriculture, will be followed closely and,-after 
‘an appropriate additional inyestigation, will be piven*>o the === 


U. Se Attorney for prosecution. 


This outline should indicate to everyone that it is the clearcut intention of 
the. Devartment of Agriculture -and the Government as a whole, to see that this 
order is ugheld. any difficulties that may arise should be referred to the 
State wéce Board without delay -in order that they may be cleared up promptly. 
tbe is more important that the .order be effective than that punitive prosecu- 
tions be carried 6tit.. 3 ai | 


BE. Information -» 


In order ‘to effectuate. the administration of tle order, it is. necessary 
that informbtion concerning its provisions be disseminated as rapidly and 
as widely as possible. We are enclosing copies of a press release ,which 
should reach your office in time for simultaneous release with a similar 

article ‘from'this office to press associations, radio stations, and farm 

 publications..: a sufficient quantity is being sent to supply a copy to 
each newspaper in your. gounty.. The local press. should also be kept ad- 
vised of lécal.developments, including the appointment.of a subcommittee. 

lve are also enclosing a suggested letter which might. be reproduced and 

sent to every known tomato grower in your county. If your office does 

_ not have a satisfactory list, the namés might be secured from cannerics. 


Personal -contacts should immediately be made with growers' organizations, 

canneriés and others in contact with tomato growers, and persons in 

"your office who meet the public, should thoroughly familiarize themselves 
‘with the order. aah ee cake iN Gi cal 


In the event county war Boards desire to hold -general grower meetings 
to explain the application of the order, assistance can be obtained 
from this office provided that -we are notified in advance. 


* Because of their responsibilities in connection with. recruitment and 
placing of farm labor, Zxtension Service representatives in your 
county will no doubt receive, many questions eoncerning this order, 
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although they have no responsibility in connection with its adminis- 
tration. It is suggested that you contact your Farm Advisor and 
Farm Placement Manager to work out a method of handling such in- 
quiries. 


Dave Davidson, Chairman 
California USDA ‘Viar Board 


pne losure: 
Press Release 
Suggested Letter to Growers 
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